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Some Suggestions as to the Making of Working Drawings. 
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BY H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE. 


re practice of building has become so complicated 
that the working drawing is of vastly more impor- 
tance than it used to be. Moreover, more and more, owing 
to the complexity and magnitude of present-day building 
yperations, the architect is forced out of the old intimate 
contact with the work he had in earlier times—a general 
plan with a few important dimensions, elevations and sec 
tion of a summary character, and the rest of the time spent 
on the job itself, laying out the work, making templates or 
lrawing profiles on the stone. Plumbing, heating, ven 
ilating, refrigerating or electrical installations were 
unknown. 

Even within the present writer’s experience, it was the 

ustom to make a set of working drawings on cloth-backed 

Whatman or eggshell, inked in with black ink ground ina 
hina saucer, and colored — crimson lake for brick, yellow 
hre or lemon yellow for wood, prussian blue for stone. 
One copy of these was made on cloth and given to the con- 
tractor —I cannot remember a blue print in that first 
fice nor, until a couple of years later, in another. And the 
typewriter not having been invented, all specifications 
vere written and copied in long-hand. Droll legends of 
one’s infancy. 

But the invention of sun printing effected a revolution 
n the whole physical process. The tracing-cloth or paper 

rawing has come to to be the original drawing. And this 
rticle is to describe some of these physical processes as 
hey are managed in the writer’s office. After a pretty 
ong experience in a number of offices, as well as in my 
own, I have arrived at some definite conclusions and state 
them for what they may be worth. 

To many architects the word " system’’ is anathema ; 
most offices are run without it; and it is a common expe 
rience that elaborate systems go to pieces on the rock of 
temperament. The moment any system is burdensome or 
troublesome or costs more to maintain than the labor it is 
supposed to save, it is time to dispense with that system, 
or to modify it. The object of any system is to increase 
efficiency, to save time, money, and annoyance. When a 
drawing is lost it loses time, which costs money, and both 
breed annoyance. And so I have gradually evolved a sys- 
tem of making and filing drawings which works satisfac- 
torily and discounts temperament as far as I have found 
it possible to reckon with that element. 

The first point to consider is not what goes on the draw- 
ing, but what is to be done with it after it is made. How 
is it to be filed for daily reference ? How is it to be in- 
stantly found? How, when the job is done, is it to be 


filed? How, when so filed, is one 
once ? 
The answers to these questions I find int TOLMOwW 


pre cedure 


First. All drawing’s, small- and 
sizes, are made on sheets uniform i1 

Second. All cloth originals as soon 
office set of prints, are bound up in num¢ 
binder consisting of two maple slat 
thumb-screws. The slats are notche 
notches rest on two gas-pipe bar 
the filing closet. The job numbe1 
on the outer end of the binder. H 
bound in a set in numerical o1 
the set itself has its own numerical « 

Third and Fourth. When the job i 
ings for that job are merely transfert 
out of the way for the present but 
fifty years hence. 

This is the best and most compact met 
ing’s I have et discovered. It 
offices to roll old drawings up and store 
cardboard tubes This wastes a great 
makes the drawings hard to handle aft 
rolled up for a year or more In theor 
drawing to be rolled up and put 
times happens. 

And I prefer this way to the lot] 
among other reasons because a clea 


depth of the drying rack must be maintaine 
racks may be pulled out, and this again 
sides that wasted in the rack itself. 

I have eliminated drawers for filing, or ke 
in, except for cloth and paper originals of get 
while they are being worked upon As soo1 
are issued to bidders, the originals are t: 
drawer, bound up and put in the rack to 
begin. 

When the contract is signed there al 
copy printed, usually on cloth, and the 
this set for reference. Behind each man 
two hooks placed so as to take the notches 
binders, and the office set of the job 
hung on these hooks every morning and 
fireproof vault every night. They are thus available f 
reference for other men working on the same job and 


where the man in charge may be consulted 


They are also kept off of the tables which are left free for 
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thing is supposed to be settled; this black line on the 












































kin uund in the way indefi cloth and the corresponding strong white line on the print 
of such a clears up a plan or section and makes it easily read. 

ng some The indication of material in plan or section is always 

drawn in a thinner line than, for instance, the lines indi 

( rawe the last cating the wall itself. Originally, we used two grades of 

top t rocess repeated diluted ink; but we find that the variation in the thickness 

fled and no one knows of the line gives the difference in value and makes a better 

Th ilso down behind print, especially for black or cloth prints. It is well to 

have the ink pretty dark, for the lines always get worn off 

bindin irrent drawings in a a bit on a large drawing, and they lose something when 
than one drawing has to be the dirt and pencil marks are washed off with gasoline | 
ven point, and the advantage a far better way to clean cloth tracings than with a rubber. | 
[It used to be the custom in my office to run a wash over 
{ tne l tne ire I 1 | 


1ade. interior partitions, using alcohol instead of water to avoid 
I 





enefit of ( simple sys puckering and shrinking the cloth. This has to be done 
Lifo1 1 e for each irefull ind run pretty dry’and even then it blisters 
| to dete ne slightl Recently we have been using yellow pencil 
pains and forethought which prints very well, avoids shrinkage, is easily rubbed | 
lb nd t ind le sno mark. It is far from handsome on the | 
id it to w h, but looks perfectly well on the print. And just here 
for ile and full size I wovld emphasize the importance of that. It must be | 
b 1 nbered that the print is what the contractor gets and | 
what the building is built by; so that at every step in the | 
; ocess of making the cloth original, one must bear in | 
) 1 I I i tl ct tt t on the nt. | 
I e case of large scale drawings, these are usual] 
S ed on tracing paper, and almost always the various | 
1g Ss S s plans or sections to explain a detail elevation 
) ) rafts i I on separate ieces of tracing paper, it bein 
! t nan ! r and easier to study them in va The 
ira When are then assembled on a standard sheet in an orderly and 
\ that ble manner. I find this takes less time and the fin 
3 } 18 ) res s cleare for it is difficult to plan out the sheet 
\ iber of \ 1 the drawing is begun on the final cloth or paper s 
) ilwa everything will fall into a proper relation And it 
iS le to condense the final drawing materially without 
; le ess, and give the builder only what he needs 
| rposes of stu it is essential of ourse to draw o 
OOoTWa ) win low, for example compiete But T 
ut only needs half of it It is studied in f n ti 
M M.S whi ¢ ind only half of it traced for him 
I \ working wing of any kind is that one whi 
’ the builder all that he nee no more and no les 
t \t in nense amount of paper, time, and mone 
tteri1 vasted every day in this one particular. The ideal draw 
ne wh is so condensed, yet so clear and readabl 
raw t t is only necessary to hand it over to the contract 
! it ind tell him to build it. If it is a perfect drawing h 
other plans, eleva hould not have to ask one question ; especially if explana 
t tough bor Lpe t notes are copious and really explain. I like to b 
nearly complete with ever able to look at a drawing either in the office or in the fie] 
S sh drawings on ind find everything I want to know on it without the 
ound to be made _ necessity of referring to the specifications; I will go s 
to ke on clotl It faras to say that the chief uses of specifications are, t 
ef out t igh changin enable the bidders to submit a figure before the detai 
ire trace hey are traced in lrawings are begun, as a subsequent guide to the drafts 
of lines be iried to brin 1an who must know what has been contracted for, and 
10 1ate facts in their proper that the contractor may order certain materials in bulk, 
ink is almost as easy to rub- such as brick and plaster, beforehand. But beyond this 
ietterin n and steel, the drawings should render reference to the specifications 


unnecessary. 


Very much of what has been said about large scale 
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drawings applies to full size details. In fact, more time 
and paper are wasted on full sizes than for any other class 
of drawings. In my office, full sizes of a large cornice, 
let us say, are roughed out in full on manila for purposes 
of study. When completely studied it is broken up, large 
plain surfaces such as fascias and large projections reduced 
and the correct dimensions figured. Bearing in mind that 
the drawing will be printed and will therefore shrink, it is 
essential to figure it completely — but since this should be 
done anyway it is no extra labor. The illustration shows a 
full size detail of a cornice, 7 feet 10 inches high, con- 
densed for the builder on a sheet 29 x 42 inches, and far 
easier to handle and work from than if shown 7m ex/enso. 
Usually full size details are carried on simultaneously 
with the scale details, so that the %4-inch scale drawings 
gree absolutely with the full sizes. There are many cases 
where it is essential to rough out full sizes to see that some 
orner works out properly, and I prefer to carry this 
rinciple out fully. Working back from the full size to 
inch scale has the further advantage of assuring one 
hat he is getting things in scale. And by the time the 
inch scale detail is done the full sizes are ready to 
issemble and give out. 
Of course all this doesn’t do for those offices where all 
‘neral drawings are made by one set of men, all scale 


by another, and all full sizes by a third. I am 


tails 
lressing artists, not manufacturers. 
Another practice I have found convenient is to make 
st drawings of ornament at one-quarter full size, espe 
ly if it is a large composition. To illustrate I give the 
nner lunette of a bronze doorway, which is 12 feet across. 
would have been out of the question to draw it in full 
e and entirely unnecessary. At three inches to the foot 


the drawing can be scaled to a very small fraction of an 
inch. I know that it is not considered essential in many 
offices to study ornamental detail so carefully ; a small 
rough sketch, a note ornament here,’’ and the modelet 
does the rest. I have tried that method that is why ] 
never did it but once. 

There are two pitfalls to guard against in this method of 
working. One is that some men are prone to go too fat 
their tracing paper studies and finish them up to to 
an extent and then trace them all over again on the final 
sheet; at least a third and often half of the drawin an 
be done once and for all on the final. The other is th 
some men miss the point about condensation and cond 
to such an extent that the devil himself wouldn’t know 
what the drawing represented and how tl 
gether. 

There are a few maxims current in my oft 
keep things straight ; they are 


1. Be thorough. 

2. Take nothing for granted ; lool 

3. When in doubt don’t leave out anytl 
information is better than not enough 

4. Every drawing must be fi 


leaves the office. 


5. Ittakes less time to do a thin 
place than to correct mistake 

6. A working drawing is not a picture 

7. Don't be sloppy. 


_ Use your head. 


1 ir ] + 4 thea x} la LO Tet 
And in this last is the whole secrs 
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BRICK TERRACE WALL AN OLD EXAMPLE ADOPTED IN NEW GARDEN. 
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Lattice—Its Use as an Architectural Embellishment.— Part I. 


E are returning to the country. 


BY 


The snug city- 


dweller no longer points the finger of scorn at 


Mr. Suburbanite, bundle-laden. 


The newspaper humorist 


and magazine wit less and less often shoots his darts at 


the painful joys of grass-cutting, 


other bucolic pastimes. 


snow-shoveling 


and 


He probably lives in some green- 


embowered village himself and gets up early these spring 





mornings to see if the sweet peas have sprouted yet. Let column becomes a tall wicker basket, the more formal 
tuce leaves are of deadly import to him andambition germi- details of cornice and capital yield not at all to the partic 
nates with the growing garden. The proud proprietor of lar expression of the new material. The total result 
the one-bath-power bungalow will some seems to me to be one of elaborat« 
day graduate into the twelve -room -two- ness sadly lacking in originalit | 
bath - parquet - floor-thirty -minutes-from- architecture will always have its rea 
Broadway dwelling with lawn in front, for being as long as it represen 
egetables at the back, and a whirligig to formality of mental life | i 
ang the clothes on, while the former of mind and a reasonableness w 
; wner of such magnificences flies farther to-day and always has been di { 
Fs field, chug-chugging in his miniature characte1 f the | } l 
,otor three or four miles to the station a re, therefo tha 
e hich is nearest his real farm! Back to LY} W/ Y bouquets of eo ’ 
) land! is the cry of the younger gen- K { JX f historical value Wi 
fi itions. Thus we have come to take an WAN V\ YY n the pr etting of V« Cc 
| terest in gardens and their products. eone Howeve 
Ve pass beyond the simple axiomatic thankful that the turn of Ame1 
nowledge conveyed by that priceless in country architecturt 
lume and first aid to naturalists, “ How away from the hard-and-f 
Tell the Birds from the Wild Flowers.’’ { KOK i KOK WOK governed the great 
actually grow things, and boast about AZ 2S period. 
b mand match cabbage-heads with our ZZ Nowhere, index 
: ighbors. SESS SNE lattice develope 
This turning of the present generation (a) Ss (>)) ness and s ess V 
green fields and pastures both new and Te ry American country ( 
has resulted in a remarkable renais- Ai ONC earliest da It wa ¢ 
nce in the country architecture of ray A yah ury Che iced pr 
| merica. Happily too, as the life has thy vi ur New England forefat 
n more real and answered to a dis- SS highwater mat this 
' t economic impulse the result in el f design, at 
ign has been both happy and inter- DODO ¢ ( 
It is the connection with this irds of s 
wave impulse that I should like at | t is, the so ob 
FR outset to emphasize in this article. \ terial must be used suitabl Of 
observation of any particular detail is this more true t 
general scheme can never be pos- ‘The a becomes & yet how often we fi1 
sed of the slightest interest unless it strained to exp! 
: carefully and logically correlated to the great whole of entirely foreign to its nature. In the beginnin 
8 lich it is a part. So with the subject of lattice and if you please, a collection of small flat sticks and t : 
irden furniture, the charm of such an out-of-door field problem to construct from them a support ft ni 
: speculation and discussion should never lead us into was this plain need and these plain materials whi 
5 pernicious habit of forgetting the real object of these at the hand of the colonial carpenter. He wer 
: elightful adjuncts to country house design. task with refreshing directness. One of the famous ex 
E We have been misled from the start. One has only to ples of the simplest kind of lattice work is the old Gern 
turn the pages of Schoy’s Epoque Louis X V/ to see to town house known as Wyck.’’ This old mansion 
9 vhat extreme ends cleverness may be carried by a mis- built in 1690. Two separate buildings between whicl 
_ taken basic idea as to the functions of a method and a_ passed a wagon-road were joined, making a single structu1 
material. In the illustrated annuals of this period of of unusual length. It is an interesting link with the pa 
highly developed artificiality how clearly are reflected the to know that the wagon-road itself followed the line of 
" inreasoning quest of pleasure, the half rational, half original Indian trail,and surely nothing could be furth 


for a new toy. 




















freakish outbursts of spoiled children always hungering 
The classic outlines of the garden pavil 
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CHAPPELL. 


ions so popular in the latter eighteenth century undet 


went little or no change in their translation from 


stone t 


the delicate Fracerr of © Treillage.’’ In this lamentable 


lack of imagination we see the mind wearied by excess, an 


artistic sensitiveness unaroused by any real need turnin 


to the latticed arbor, not as a moral necessity but as one 


[he round 


more adjunct to a life of gaiety and pleasure. 





removed from the savagery of Indians t 


of the old hallway to-day, with 


the spacious root 


han the dim quiet 








OSGOOD G 


les. Agi 


st near perfection in the innocent frank- 





LRDEN, SALEM, MASS. 


eful shapes of Chi 


1 
er of old silver voice the refinement 
soth lor sides of the house 
Ss witn id r ke arran rements 
t all joints, the rizontal me 
l wout rout! nches evyon the 
H el ips it W l be well to sa 
i vO ut together in the 
t ssing th ieces of n 
t nt. Itis only in later an 
1e fin the habit growing to halve 
LS of grillage which is expen 
t esome to maintain, as the close 
f our changing seasons, almost 
ns Yet iverage carpenter wi 
nt b use of the additional workman 
safe rule to follow in build 
5 sin ieSst al ice versa. The 
at mn one surface allows of 
f n-water around the assemble 
iterial used measures one by two 
\ It s beaded at the ed 
f t arm of t treatment, 
vith the masonry back 
nt tev that a wonderf 
race, ft \ the fine line 
¢ 7 result, as with 
t ture undoubte enti! 
St results orf ft which are 
of to-day, but does it not sugge 
method of finishing 
1 inical and smooth process 
sh? Inthe old Logan homestead 
5 (Germantown, we find a treat- 
W vith interesting variations and 
t Here the horizontal members are 
ter thar 1 the vertical lines, and the whole 
irkabl raceful contrasted with the solid 
al heavy masses of foliage. Attract- 
the use of lattice are found in both early 


iin, the best ty] 


} 


problems are solved, as for in- 


detail shown of isolated vine and 
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ypendale furni 


e of colonial work 





shrubbery supports from the wonderful old Osgood garden 
in Salem, Mass. 


fan-shaped design with the amusing links of scroll work 


Nothing could be more graceful than the 


which show that the designer was not wholly absorbed in 
the strictly utilitarian. In connection with porches alone 
we find a surprising variety in the early colonial work, 
frequently in the simple squares or diamonds, but often 
combined with flanking seats or ingeniously arranged to 
frame generous openings which serve as windows through 
the vines. In many instances the entire porch is of lattice 
with round or elliptical arched supports over which the rose 
and honeysuckle form the only roof. 

It has remained for our architects of to-day to extend 
the field which the colonists hardly explored. Here of 


course lay the danger line. We have gone beyond the 


use of a combination of small flat pieces of wood for defi- 
nite ends to the employment of such bits of carpentry as 
an inherent part of the design itself aside from their prac 


Along 


done with conspicuous success in the Gambrill house at 


tical reason for being formal lines this has been 


Newport. Here the architects, Carrére and Hastings, 
frankly went to the old French models, which in this in 
stance are peculiarly appropriate. The house itself and 
its dependencies, pergolas, arbors and wall-lattices, are 


formal and decorative. 


But such a purely decorative aim 
is infrequently so well carried out and the result is apt to 
look affected and illogical. A few years ago there was a 
craze for lattice decoration. Every country householder, 
every architect, every. draftsman working on competition 
drawings cross-hatched every available bit of interior wall 
space with amazing gridirons, bare prison gates nailed 
against stucco and brickwork often at an altitude hig! 


enough to discourage even the most hardy vine. In m 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE SIMPLEST KIND OF LATTICE WORK 
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hown, for my artistic education, our younger men extremely attractive arrangements in a 
1-] haracter in wide range of uses, both in the closer relations of porches, 


piazzas, sun-rooms, and laundry 


ge enclosures and the more de- 


tached designs of. summer 
houses, arbors, and pergolas. | 
almost hesitate to mention per- 
golas, this poetic word has been 
so much taken in vain. The 
pergola disease was even more 
virulent than the lattice fever 
and even infected some of our 
best city buildings. Most of 
them have recovered but still 
show the scars in the shape of 
moldering beam ends projecting 
above some two hundred feet 
of masonry. If anything can be 
more depressing than the aspect 
of one of these city-bred pergolas 
during a February snow-storm I 
have yet to see it. After gazing 
at some of these aberrations it 
is refreshing to turn to the old 
colonial houses where the lattice 


was used because it was a real 


need, and to some of the work 

being done to-day along the same 

lines. If I might quote a single 

name as pre-eminently typical of 

great artistic sensitiveness in the 

modern uses of this graceful 

garden accompaniment, I should 

name Mr. Howard Shaw of 

GAMBRILL HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. Chicago, whose work in all de- 

aon partments of country house archi- 

tecture has made him an authority 

‘to be neglected. The forms employed by Mr. Shaw 

Imost invariably extremely simple; the use he makes 

hem is uniformly exquisite and appropriate. He is 

he men who is using lattice as it should be used 
unct and an element, not as an end in itself. 
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The Unit Power Plant for Isolated Buildings 


Small Groups.— Part IV. 


WATER SUPPLY BY MECHANICAL MEANS 


BY CHA <LES L. HUBBARD. 


‘ee article deals principally with systems of water continuously, then 


supply requiring mechanical means in some form, ram cannot be speeded 


for bringing the water from its source to the point where In case of rv 


matters relating to water suppl 
} 


mechanical, will be touched upon briefly in order to make power will be suffi 





the article more complete. board by tl n 
Quantity of Water Required. ‘The quantity of water re- ing system o1 
juired will of course depend entirely upon the type and_ boilers, only te 
size of building or plant to be supplied. In approximating In case a con 
this, we will take up a few specific cases, such as dwellings, in connection 
stock farms, hotels, power plants, and general fire pro of cooling water wi 
ection. ensed f 
In the case of dwelling houses and similar buildings it is mount of st 
ustomary to provide a tank or cistern holding perhaps a_ tained fron 
lay’s supply, and making the mechanical equipment of [1 
capa that it will only have to be operated a con te f 
irativel ‘t time, say two or three hours, for providin 
su for the entire day ‘T S es a le leew T¢ I 
iy special demand, such as laundry work, et vi the videly t 
lant may be run for a longer period. In the case of an’ by the own 
rdinary dwelling the supply may be based upon an ave1 Sous i Sa 
ge of about 30 gallons per day per occupant. Laund1 Ipol 
ork, lawn sprinkling, etc., must be provided for in add to be used 
n to this, and may usually be cared for as noted abo of 
For country estates and stock farms, the above will For dv 
to house requirements, while about 10 or 12 gallons mountain bre 
litional should be provided for each head of stock kept best quality of 
pon the place. In cases of this kind, the quantity of water is to b 
iter required for sprinkling lawns and gardens is quite industrial plant 
important item, and must be estimated in each particu- above sources W 
instance according to local conditions. ral pond 
This may be estimated roughly by assuming thata % iffecte 
hose nozzle will discharge about 120 to 150 gallons pl R 
hour under a pressure of 30 pounds per square inch at mum 1 111 
hydrant or sill cock. The heavy demands for water provided tl 
hotel are for baths and laundry purposes. The first fairl 
hese occurs largely between the hours of seven and Tl 
ne, while the requirements for domestic and laundry brooks d nds lar 
rposes are likely to come later in the day, to a consider- can only be 
le extent, and to be more evenly distribute story fo 
In estimating for baths it is customary to count on 20 meant those wl 
30 gallons per bath, and from 2 to 3 per hour during feet, with diamet 
rising period. Buildings of this kind are usually pro eass ‘ 


led with storage tanks both for hot and cold water, espe When non 
ially when supplied from a private source, so that here, wells are often 

s in case of a dwelling house, the capacity of the pumping parts of the 

tfit will depend both upon the size of the storage tank and The capacit f 
he proportion of the time it is desired to run the pump. various lo 


\s a general thing, it may be operated for a greater length Data based o1 





yt tit 
i Ul 


ne, because there will be other machinery to care for stratum 10 f 


and the same attendant may look after the pumping equi] lowered 1 foot 
ent also. If the pump has sufficient capacity to furnish capacities in gall 
the entire day’s supply by six or eight hours’ work, ar of the soil. F 


} 


extra demand may usually be cared for by the storage ravel, 3,000 ; 


tank. If the water is supplied by a hydraulic ram, working These figure 


is to be utilized. In addition to this, certain other feeding and, in some 


y, although not strictly ordinary conditions 


and 
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obtained in New England or other localities where the 


There is vet ittle to be gained by increasing the diam- 


ly upon 







of an artesian well, as the flow depends large 


lepth wil h the natur 


al water level is lowered by 













umpin If mx than one well is sunk, they should not 
be placed too near together, the distance ranging from 100 
$00 feet, a rding to the lowering of the water level by 
my] 
VWethod Brir Water to Building. When the source 
at uff ent levation above the building to give the 
required I sure it may be best to provide the reservoir 
int and simply connect with the various fixtures 
n ns of a gravity pipe line; the arrangement being 
hen connecting with a street 
X] ves the gallons of water discharged per 
f different diameters for various 
square inch. To change 
» feet id, multiply by 2.3; 
into pounds per square inch, 
13 T friction heads in the table are for 
tances, multiply by 
feet 
\BLE XI 
¢ r 10 et lengt 
pe 
‘ ? . 
{ 42 
» 9.15 a] 
1) +4 81 39 
5.32 1.8 } 
»4 20 1.31 0.33 
7 > Qs 0 69 a) ) 
76 1.89 0.26 0.07 
11.20 2.66 0.3; 0.09 
19.50 4.73 0.65 0.16 
st) 43 ; It i) 5 
‘| ta servo s 23 feet higher 
e distance is 1,000 feet; how large 
lischarge 15 gallons per minute? 
1d in pounds per square inch per 100 feet is 
Lookin Table XI, along 
f 5 ve find that a 1%-inch pipe has a 
7, ¥ 1is s itly less than the avail 
t e of ample t If the water 
iatter, the pipe should be made of 
ity of flow will not fall below 2 or 3 
( S nent will collect at the low points. 
G nized steel pipe is commonly used for sizes up to 2% 
3} inches, and cast-iron pipe for the larger sizes, the 


ter material being more durable for underground work. 


When the source of supply is at a lower elevation than the 
point where it is to be used, the water must be forced into 
: storage tank by means of a pump, hydraulic ram, or 
iir-lift. Ifa pump is used, its location will depend upon 


the water is to be raised. The 


BRICKBUILDER. 


height from the surface of the supply to the pump, plus 
the friction head in the suction pipe, reduced to feet, 
should not exceed 20 feet at the most, and 15 feet is safer. 
If the total elevation is more than this, the pump should 
be located near the source of supply, and the water lifted 
by force instead of suction. In general, a short suction 
pipe is better than a long one, because there is less danger 
of the inleakage of air; and for the same reason, wrought 
iron is better than cast iron on account of tighter joints. 


TANK 









PUT P 
WELL 


ee 





FIG. XIII. 


Fig. XIII shows location of pump for lifts of less than 20 
feet (including friction), and Figs. XIV and XV where the 
total lift is more thanthis. In one case (Fig. XIV), the con 
tour is such that it is necessary to place the pump close to 
the source of supply, while in the other, it may be located 


nearer the building on account of convenience. Where a 


—t-3 7] FWA 





FIG. XIV. 


pump is used for forcing water through a pipe line, th 
proper size of pipe will be fixed by the relation betwee: 
the saving in cost of pipe and the increased cost of pum 
ing against a greater head. Under average conditions 


velocity of 2 feet per second in the pipe gives about 





Capacity and Power of Pumps. The capacity of a piston 
or plunger pump is given by the formula (d@) 
sees. 
G=> “e , in which 
230 
G = gallons per minute. 
A = area of piston, in square inches. 


— 


. = length of stroke, in inches. 

N = number of strokes per minute. 

S =a factor, depending upon the leakage around piston 
and valves, and which may be taken as .8 for small and 
medium sized pumps in good condition. 


When taking capacities from a catalogue, care should be 


taken to learn if this leakage, called “‘ slippage,’’ has been 


taken into account. 





' 


————— 
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The power required for driving a pump is given by the 


GA hich 
4,000 X E’ cobain 


formula, (e) H.P. 


H. P. = actual horse power required. 

G = gallons pumped per minute. 

H = total head, in feet, including height of lift and fric- 
tion head in pipe. 


E = efficiency of pump, which may be taken as follows: 

Triplex Power Pumps - 0.6 to 0.7 
0.5 to 0.6 
0.4 to 0.5 


Small and Medium-Sized Centrifugal Pumps 
Deep Well Pumps . 


When computing the cost of power for small and medium- 
sized direct-acting steam 


SE 


pumps, count on 100 to 120 
pounds of steam per delivered horse power. 
Types of Pumps and Method of Driving. The three 


‘lasses of pumps commonly used under the conditions noted 
above are the direct-acting steam pump; the power pump, 
of the simple, duplex, or triplex type, according to the 
number of cylinders; and the turbine or centrifugal pump. 


= - 


The first of these, as its name implies, is driven by a 
lirect-connected steam engine, the steam and water pis- 
ns being attached to the same rod. This pump is simple 
n construction, but wasteful in the use of steam. It has 
he advantage of being easily regulated, requires but little 
and is adapted to cases like that shown in Fig. XITI 
here it may be located in or near the boiler room. It is 
made in all sizes, both with single and duplex cylinders, 
may be arranged to start and stop automatically by 
ans of a float and balanced valve. 


eer 


ire, 


The power plunger pump is made in different forms and 
es and is driven by an independent motor of some form. 
This may be a steam, gasoline, or hot-air engine, an 

tric motor, or it may be belt-driven from a convenient 
inter-shaft, if one is available. This type of pump may 
used under any of the conditions shown in Figs. XIII, XIV 
1XV. 


gasoline engine or electric motor, as most convenient. 


In the last two cases it might be driven either by 


a i ee anal 


electric current were available, the latter would prob- 


crepes 


be preferable, as the pump could be started and 

ped from a distance without visiting the pump house. 

i. matter of fact, both motor and pump should be in- 

ted, oiled, and cleaned every day when starting up, 

j may be shut down by means of a switch located in the 
: n building. 

{ ‘he centrifugal pump is a type which has come into 

t te general use of late years and is particularly adapted 

his class of work, being free from valves and requiring 

actically no attention. It may be driven by a steam or 

. soline engine, turbine, or electric motor, as best adapted 


the location and conditions under which it is operated. 
Comparative Cost of Operation. The writer 
rked out in considerable detail a series of six 
letermine the comparative cost of pumping 
fferent methods. 


recently 
problems 
water by 
These problems, however, relate to a 
irge power plant, requiring a total of 1,800 gallons per 

inute, for sixteen hours a day the year round. Where 
steam and electricity are required in these cases they are 
taken from the main plant and charged up at cost. The 
figures representing the cost of operation are for a year, 
and include fuel charges and interest and depreciation on 
first cost of plant. 
equipment than is included within the scope of the present 


This, of course, calls for a much larger 


II! 


article, 


and the figures wil the conditions 


actually assumed, the re/ 


but 
methods would probabl 


> costs of the different 


not vary greatly if worked out on 





a smaller scale. The equipment and costs are as follows 
1. Simple direct-acting duplex $5,000 
2. Compound dit lex pum] 3,800 
3. Engine driven t 3. 800 
4. Motor driven triplex pum 2,500 
5. Motor driven centrifugal pum, 2,000 
6. Steam turbine driven centrifugal | 3,300 
In comparing these results it should be borne in mind 
that the low cost of pumping by electricit ue to the 
fact that the current is generated on the premises. If it 
were purchased at usual rates fron cent ition, it 
would, in most cases, be considerably more 





FIG. XVI 

FTydraulic Ram Hydraulic rams are us¢ 
is a sufficient water supply and suitable grad It 
cheapest method of pumping wate ict 
no expense for power. They require a } of atte 
tion and will last for years. The us onne 
a ram is shown in Fig. XVI. | ( 
make the length of the drive e ¢ ] 
height of lift from t I to t V 
it is necessary to locate the ram at 
from the source of su i 
shorten the length of the « ¢ Fo 
of water the fall from source to ram sh 
2 feet, and should not, i et 

The working formulas for the 
below. 

G ; 
(7) ( (; 
(4) H=——, — 
> G 

in which 

g = gallons discharged b 

G = gallons required for operating ran 

H = fall from source of supply to ram 

h = height to which water is lifted above 


friction head. 





FRAY KVFLL 


FIG. 


XVII. 
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Hydraulic rams are built in all sizes, from those adapted rround or in a basement where there is no danger of 


vork up to plants f upplying lat freezing. Another pneumatic system, adapted to deep 
wells, is shown in Fig. XVIII. This 
Pneumat Systen As ymmon!l MUUFE FIFE, consists of an engine or motor, com 


I — Seeenere ressor, all reservoir, and pneumatic 








stitution of ( pump which is placed at the bottom of 
é t the well. 
t In operation, the reservoir is charged 
with compressed air, which operates the 
XVII pump, and is only used when water is 
\ drawn from the faucets. An even pres 
sure is maintained on the system by 
| nt means of a regulating valve, and the 
compressor need only be used when re 
charging the reservoir. 
The air-lift, so called, is a pneumati 
( pump especially adapted to raising wate1 : 
$ from artesian wells. The compressing 
outfit is practically the same as in the | 
system just described, while the liftin | 
T device is shown in Fig. XIX, and consists | 
simply of a pipe carried down inside the 
well tubing for delivering compressed ai1 | 
7 XII near the bottom. The effect of this 
to force successive slugs’’ of water | 
\BLI he tube and into the discharge pipe leading to the tar 
The height A’’ is called the total head B’’ tl : 
: from the bottom of the air pipe to the water lev | 
25 the we n it the distance from the water level | 
5 ; B ; : 
the scharge outlet. In practice the ratio runs fro1 
: i 
5 to 2.5 and should never be less than 1.5 if possibl | 
> For the best results, tl 
area of the air pipe shoul 
\ be about one-sixth that | 
a the water pipe under ave: 
1 3 | 
+ Lh age conditions. | 
aS eS While this is a vet 
TT ar ' = ¢ simple method of raisit 
es | D vis water from artesian well 
| ie eee it is more expensive tl 
sac ty a using the regular forn | 
oe } 4 plunger pump on accou : 


of the cost of compressi! 


st 


the air for operating 
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The Croisic Building, New York City. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


BROWNE 


Tus building is one of the 
late additions to the tremendous 
number of tall loft buildings in 


New York City. It constitutes 


an excellent evidence of the 
general improvement in com 
mercial architectural design, 


and demonstrates that owners of 
this type of building feel it nec- 
essary to build so well designed 
a building to attract the 
class of clients. It is 


best 
not of 
course such a notable contribu- 





tion to tall building architecture 
Building and other down-town 
tructures, but of its type and for its purposes is excellent. 


Bankers Trust 


is the 


The biggest feature of New York construction for the 


& ALMIROTY, 








Its 
ARCHITECTS. 
not been satisfactorily dealt with in any case that 
to mind. Where a treatment which is from a t 
point of view successful, that of a rather steep roof forn { 
a background to the terminations of these lines, has be 


the Woolworth Bu 


among otners, it Can bt 


used, as in the West street Building, 
ing, and this Croisic Building, 


imagined that the rental value of the storie 


es OK 
comparatively small. A similar type of roof 
Bankers Trust Building was very happily utiliza 


storage purposes, and, as in most tall buildings 


are so terrifically expensive, it 


would 
age space in the upper floors may be in the 
age spi ippe rs may in t 

nomical than in any story below the street. On 


hand, rental values of top floors, especial] 


lighted by skylight, are far in excess of a1 


and economically tl eak 


(except the street floor), 


cannot be justified, 


rticti 
ti Ul ( 


although 


ast few years has been the erection of a really great num-_ the only satisfactory method yet devise 
er of loft buildings, ranging from twelve to twenty-five The Croisic Building presents ve1 ew ft 
tories in height, constructed mostly on the side streets marked difference from the il loft buildin ( 
thin a block on either side of Fifth avenue, and in many that it is for the most part rather better de 
ises upon Fifth avenue itself. exceedingly well executed. It is a satisfactior 
This particular building, which occupies the corner of the owners were willing to give spac 
6th street and Fifth avenue, is in a most excellent loca- the ground floor so that some 
i yn, suited only to a high grade of tenants who are com- bility in appearance is possibk Wh 
| r more and more to demand a this 1 
: table architectural expression te ted t 
the needs and purposes of the lines dist 
{ ildings which they occupy. the fference 
With the increasing number tween the ty 
these loft buildings, espe- the shaft f 
| in narrow streets, their not so ore 
eners are learning to exer- that the vert 
I e a little restraint in the : lila from the n 
t tter of design out of consider- PLAN OF NINTH AND FIFTEENTH FLOORS. The base is of ' 
mn for their neighbors, and ofa ( 
endeavoring as far as pos- ind the crov 
| le to suppress heavy projec- wel ne 
which tend materially to the irge ope 
rease the light area. This wit on 
ppression of the cornices T owin f 
turally involves the exclusion for structures of t 
Classic detail and the omission terest 
t Classic orders, and since hori- ' = = : and with tl 
PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR, 
ntal treatment of the building rertical line h 
i eliminated from the possibili- THE CROISIC BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY creases Corn 
+ ; ‘ 4 Browne & Almiroty, Architects i = 
s, the vertical design which jection, such as that of 1 G 
: ve associate with Gothic has oftentimes taken its place. ham Building, New York City, could not of 
i The greatest difficulty with the use of a Gothic or semi- sensibly constructed in the small pieces poss 
| Gothic treament of the vertical lines is the upper termina- material, and for a good many years, especial] 


tion of the building in a manner which shall be reasonably 
conomical, both of cost and space, and perhaps a genuine 
solution of this problem has not yet been found; certainly 
none of the loft buildings with flat roofs have been entirely 
successful. The attempt to justify the strong vertical 
lines by means of finials rising above the coping wall has 


Shull 


cheaper buildings, galvanized iron or copper corn 


almost universal. With the tendency to omit the corni 
or to reduce them to mere bands at 
the 


This is true especially 


the termination of t 


structures, amount of terra cotta used natural] 


creased. in such a structure 


Croisic Building 


where the details of the ornament 
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Architecture of to- 
day in the high building 
has been resolved 
almost into a question 
of an applied decorative 
treatment of a fireproof- 
ing covering to a steel 
structure, and it seems 
that any material, or 
combination of mate- 
rials, which satisfies the 
eye as to the inherent 
beauty of the design, 
and has besides a Cer- 


tain comforting sense of 


ay 








STAIRWAY DETAIL. 


stability, is good legiti 
mate work. It is im 
possible to forget that 
any tall building is 

steel structure, veneere 
with a mighty thin shel 
of masonry, and it 

only when an architec 
consciously attempts 

make this veneerin 
heavy enough so that 

it were solid it would 
take the place of th 
steel which it encloses 
that we feel an incon 


gruity. 


| Browne 
« 
Almiroty 


Architects. 
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An Architects’ Fees. 


A LETTER FROM R. 


Editor of THE BRICKBUILDER : 

I have been much interested in your editorials on the 
subject of various methods of charging for professional 
services by architects. As I have had no work which I 
have charged for on a percentage basis for over five years, 
but have used successfully a scheme of charging a profes- 
sional fee plus twice the cost of drafting, which is one of 
the methods discussed in your editorials, I feel that per 
haps my actual experience may help to make clear, and 
perhaps establish, a system which appears fair, business 
like, and professional. 


March 


The editorials in your January, 
to 


February, and issues refer four different 


schemes : 


Percentage basis — being a fixed percentage of the final cost of 
the building. 


A method by which the charge is made a multiple of the total 
cost of drafting. 

3. A method by which a specific charge is made fora 
fee, 


professional 


to which is added a certain multiple of the cost of drafting 


A method by which a specific charge is made for 
ree, 


professional 
a specific charge made for the general office expense, with 
the actual cost of drafting added. 


Of these four the first is the traditional method, and so 
r as I know everybody agrees that it is an entirely ill 


logi- 
method, its use being justified solely by the fact that 


' approximates a reasonable charge, and averages up a 
f *return to the architect in the long run. It is a method 
' ich makes the good client, who ought to get bargain 
tes, give the architect a larger professional fee, in the 
tter of net profit, in order to even up on the architect’s 
ks for clients who, by the nature of their work, and the 
E ure of their own personal exactions, cost the architect 


and so reduce the balance that is left for his profit. 


The second scheme makes the architect’s professional 


RNY RTE 


lependent upon the amount of drafting which is en 
din the work, and there is no relation between these 
» factors which makes such a charge logical. 


(‘he fourth method charges a fixed sum for general 


» expenses, to be based, according to the article, upon 

- cost of the work. This appears to me to be probably 
outcome of theory rather than experience. It seems 
me that the amount of general office expense, apart 
mm drafting, that should be charged to any particular 
) depends more on the length of time that the work is 
the office and the amount of draftsmen’s services re- 
iired, than on the cost of the building. It represents the 
t of maintaining the draftsman at his table, and it will 
ontinue as a charge against the particular work as long 
is the draftsman is engaged upon it. If 





the suggested 
stem were applied to the three examples given below, 
think that it would be clear that it is not a logical 
arrangement. 
The third method is the one I have employed for several 
years, and on which I think some further information will 
t 


be of interest. This method, then, to repeat, is one in- 
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volving the charging of a professional fee ‘ 
tect’s personal, professional service, to whi idde 
charge covering the personal expenses of the 
carrying the work through in his office ell t 
mined to be twice the actual cost of the draft e le 
in the work. 
In the articles under consideration 
fee is determined in proportion to the cost ‘I 
far as my office is concerned, is but a half 
truth one might say. The cost of t vork 
mining factor, its character another, the | 
complete the work a third, and, in some 
important. To take an example: Thre 
each to cost $100,000; one a 
building, one a factory. The first will 
sonal service of the archit ( ( 
exterior, the interio sho 5 
ind oversigh n the bu t ( 
similar service for the plan T 
amount of the other personal 
quire the study of plan requirement 
to a good draftsman and little mot R 
the first will tal wo I 
and a half, the thirda year. The 
be in the form of an annual s 
full proportion, payable month] 
tion. If $3,000 is a reasonabl 
on the factory, $6,000 
years’ service on the house P 
reasonable, but my point 
after consideration of cost 
length of the service requir 
to fix this at a sum tha ¢ 
ible, for he is used to sala $ 
fees [he igwreement Detween a 
efine 1e Sé ce contem ite 
tial part of t Sa eemen 
ind therefore ive 
tension if the work is lor S 
[he cha eto ittin 
men s salat es en 1 on 
O e! niscell € Ss xX pe 
stenography, etc. This 1 
venience in book-keepi1 
roughly speaking, the total of 
sents very closely the total of t other office 
Another method which is per] 
logical is to pro-rate the other off 
clients in proportion to the /zmz S 
the work, instead of to the f t 5 
men engaged on the work. The $10 m 
same space, uses about the same amount of 
costs the architect to maintain in rent it, ¢ 
as the $60 man. On this basis, if a client 
forty-five per cent of the time of a draftsman du1 
month he would bear forty-five r cent of t 


that month. 


pense of 








THE 





ips no more absolut accurate than the other method, 
ind I b e that the owner prefers the simpler method of 
)] the lraft harge. The above does not of 
vel ich miscellaneous additional charges as 
ims, long distance telephone calls, models, 
l representing definite outlay for a 
h are charged in addition to the 
It t ticl oint was made that is significant to 
neral error Much is often said of 
t commissions to the architects. 
iid on the fact that a fault in the 
| ibove is that the owner must rely 
tect 1 < loy overpaid or needlessly 
I t I he work s« is to increase tne 
er the office expens¢ How much 
y I y the architect spen is the large 
1 in the building itself: of the 
ial or type of construction over 
t I roof could be made exactly as 
n ‘aper construction which would 
rge n the future of the i 
, S SCI te 1 to tthe > ot >» m1 ar 
inite to fou { tron 
ine How often does it 
thes ( s an lete 
\ el to spe iS mone 
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to worry about whichever side of the ledger it may be on. 
This slight question can well be overlooked after we have 
eliminated the vastly greater factor of uneasiness to all 
concerned, and that is the dependence of the architect’s 
commission on the cost of material he decides to advise 
the owner to use, as in the case of the established per 
centage basis An owner who has trusted his architect 
on that basis can surely have no objections to trusting 
him on the basis of a fixed professional fee plus twice the 
drafting. 

A practical example may perhaps be of service to show 
just how the system works, and how readily it adjusts 
itself to and takes care of this vexed question of expert 
As the architect is paid for his own service as a 
thing by itself and the owner pays the cost of everything 
else, it is evident that he pays for any and all expert 
the civil engineer sends in his bill for surveys or 
borings, the structural and domestic engineers are em 
loyed if their services are to the advantage of the owner 
and he pays just the cost. There is then no question as to 
whether or no the owner is paying two commissions on the 
heating, as there is when he pays six per cent to the archi 
tect, and again six per cent to the domestic engineer. 
The agreement between the architect and the owner 
rehearses all that the architect undertakes, what he is to 
receive for it, and what the other charges which the owne1 
ust pay will approximately amount to. As some factors 


in the agreement may be doubtful, the agreement may con 


rovision for extension of time ani 


agreement. 


would natural be a somewnat higher ngure to cover just 
t t TISK. 


The following is an outline form of agreement which | 


and which I suggest as covering the various 


am now using 
items necessary in an agreement Detween architect a! 


owner for work done on this basis 


R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 


Form of Agreement 


BETWEEN ARCHITECT AND OWNER. 


] S i ac} I on 
t d faith in the 
; 

ratts S wages 1d snare oft 

st S It s enol n to start 

t { \ tne rafting is a 

Af , ‘ teyr 1] tt 
/ a L i‘ Lili VU ILC 
er et ] 
SC n CntaiS OF trave 
‘ . 
ri 1ere be, 18 too small 
eltwee — 
i ar itect 
c 
if } 
I \ RK \ »N r MPI \ ) | \\ TK tO W M1¢ ) 
ice ates tei! sendin étas 
‘ iCaS Pict SLi Y it Cs undael uaa > 
S lanning ana onstruction of a 
‘ 
t tect at this time to cost about 
' .($ ), with 
Be : ($ ) for 
- y ] weber will n he Facte 
1 I Ss rreement, however, will not be affected 
i inge in these amounts 


(2) SCOPE OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE TO BE RENDEREI 

rT} age + hall +r lor nlet nrofescsion 
(a) The architect shall render complete professiona 
consisting of such conferences, preliminar 


studies, WOTrking drawings, specincations, large scale an 


full size detail drawings as may be necessary, togethe1 


with the supervision of the letting of all contracts and the 
general direction and supervision of the work, including 
purchase of furniture. The charges noted below unde1 
‘“ Architect’s Salary’’ are for the personal professional 


a ere (the architect)... .._- “7 The 
expense of drafting, engineers, incidentals, and superin- 
tendence will be paid by the owner in addition to such 
as noted below under ©‘ Additional Charges.’’ 


Salary 


(6) The architect shall provide five blue prints of each 
scale drawing and the original of each full size drawing. 
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Any additional blue prints needed for the purpose of bid- 
ding on the work shall be charged at cost under ~ Inci- 
dentals’’ noted below. Any further additional copies 
needed on the work will be charged to the contractor. 
The architect shall provide one set of copies of the con- 
tract drawings for the owner when the contract is let, and 
another set mounted on cloth corrected to embody all 
changes made during construction, at the completion of 
the work. 
The architect will furnish ten typewritten copies of the 
specifications, or copy for the printer, if printed. 


(c) The architect shall in person and by representatives 
rive such superintendence to the work during construction 
as may be required to insure the work being executed in 

eneral conformity with the plans and specifications, and 
such further instructions as may be given from time to 
ime. This superintendence cannot prevent poor work- 
manship or the use of poor materials, but can require the 
naking good of such defects as appear in the work, so far 
s practicable. Complete supervision can be obtained only 

the employment of a clerk of the works, which is pro- 
ided for as noted below (4) (d@). 


(3) ARCHITECT’S SALARY. (a) If the work ascontem 
ited at this time is carried on steadily to completion it is 
imated that the architect’s services will terminate in 7 
_._.._._...months. On this basis the architect shall 
‘ive a total salary of____ _dollars ($ ‘ 


s amount shall be paid as follows, $- _ a month 


weak months, with the final balance of $ 


\ ul 


ye paid on the issuance of the final certificate to the 
t 


tractor. 


4) If for reasons beyond the control of the architect the 


SOIT 


‘k is delayed so as to extend over a period materially 
ess of that contemplated as noted above, and so 


T= 


to entail additional service on his part, then the total 


sunt of the architect’s salary shall be increased by an 
unt to be mutually agreed upon by the owner and 


h tect. 


) The owner may at any time abandon or suspend the 
k and the employment of the architect shall thereupon 
1inate if the work is abandoned, and be suspended if 


EE BIEL TMG 


at aaoaed 


work is suspended. 


7) If the undertaking is abandoned and the employ- 
nt of the architect consequently terminated, he shall be 
in addition to his salary to the date of such termina- 
n such proportion of the unpaid balance due at comple- 
as shall be mutually agreed upon by the owner and 


litect. 


e) If the work is suspended at any time so as to suspend 
) the work of the architect, the owner shall be at liberty 

suspend payments on the architect’s salary until his 
rk is resumed, without affecting otherwise the terms of 
11S agreement. 


(4) AppITIONAL CHARGES. In addition tothe architect’s 
salary determined above, there will be the following addi- 


tional items of expense to be 
the architect: 
(a) Drafting. Strict account shall 
tect of the cost of the drafting, such cost to 
the salaries paid to draftsmen engaged 
including 
charge is to be made for time so spent by 
all expenses of stenographic work on specifications 01 
wise, done in the architect’s o 
'a regular office expense.’ No charge 
superintendence on the part of the architect 
The total amount of such drafting ex] 
tiplied by two to cover the proportionate s 
office expenses,’’ and this resulting amou1 
monthly on statements in detail 
total expense under this item is estimated at 
-E:ngineers. The services of stru 
sanitary engineers shall be paid 


The total 


Incidentals Incidental expenses 
y distance telep] 
miscellaneous 
specifications, 
from the ar¢ 


estimated < 


works will be required, a 


through the architect 
this item is estim 
interests of the owner and 
owner through the architect 

The above charges 


incurred on detailed statements f1 


PAYMENTS. 


as follows 


Additional Charges 


Drafting 
Engi 1eerTs 


Incidentals 


The estimated cost: 
' Additional 
approximate estimates and the 
items will vary from the amount 
conditions developing during 
and the architect does not g 
estimates. 
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DESCRIPTION with basement and two sub-basements. Built of pink 


ASCENSION, ITALIAN, NEw YORK ranite and limestone up to the third story. The shaft of 


the building is constructed of red brick laid up in Flemish 
bond. Terra-cotta ornamentations crown the upper stories. 
The building is fireproof throughout. All doors 


trim are built of non-burnable materials. A fire tower is 
provided at the southwest corner running the entire height 
of 1 


and 


uuilding and opening directly upon the street. 
The café and entrance foyer occupy the ground floor. 
The second floor, a double story, is occupied by the res- 
taurant. The kitchen is located on the floor above. The 
position of the kitchen floor between the main restaurant 
yper floors is intended to facilitate service and t 
light and well-ventilated workroom. 
» are three supper rooms with an anteroom on the 
floor. The ball room is on the next level. Thi 


il 


ilso extends through two stories. 


\ 


» are forty-nine suites located in the stories above 


adjoir ing bath. Two parlors ar 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. PLA 
1 inthe early Italian Renaissance style, at 


Tt 
i 


Designe 


le and dignified. The building is 86 by 72 feet, wit] 
garden along the entire northern side to 
and air. The first two stories of the exteri 
limestone, heavily rusticated, while the uppe 
onstructed of brick, matching in color as 
the stonework of the lower stories. 


cornice, richly painted in cok 


I 


iin entrance hall has a tiled floor, 
in ornamental Caen stone. The 
jacent to it a ladies’ reception room ani 
1 a private elevator to the ladies’ 


In the rear of the first floor i 


staircase leads to the second or main 


I Nn Ciu 
On this floor is the principal lounging room, exten 
ross the entire front of the building, two stories i1 
ht. The ceiling is richly vaulted, the walls panel 
decorated in colors. The library, the bar, committ 
ms and toilet rooms are also on this floor. 

The main dining room is onthe third floor. It is panel 
in chestnut with ceiling beams and cornice in plaster. 
unique feature of this room is the long row of window: 
making the side one line of light. The main staircas« 
extends up to this floor, but above this point a secondar 


staircase leads to the two bedroom floors. 


‘ } ne 
ana one 


There are fifteen bedrooms, six private baths, 
general bath and toilet room on each floor. On each of 
these floors is also a trunk room. 


mple provision is made in the basement for billiards 
and a barber shop, ventilating apparatus, boiler rooms, etc. 





